The Godfather of Vilnius? 


Mafia: Lithuania cracks down on organized crime 
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uniform, with shaved head and hands 

cuffed behind his back, Boris Dekanidze 
is a shadow of the swaggering playboy he 
once was. Only months ago, he was notori- 
ous in Vilnius for his extravagant lifestyle 
and the gangster company he kept. He and 
his father, Georgy, ran trading businesses 
moving, among other things, raw materials 
and goods between next-door Russia and 
Central Europe. But law-enforcement off- 
cials in the Lithuanian capital say he did 
more than that. According to court records, 
he and his burly comrades from the Vilnius 
Brigade allegedly headed a protection rack- 
et involved in extortion. 

Along the way, the Vilnius Brigade at- 
tracted the attention of an investigative re- 
porter for a daily newspaper called Respub- 
lika. In a series of innuendo-filled and often 
thinly reported articles, Vitas Lingys ac- 
cused the Brigade of a number of shady 
dealings. Last October Lingys was shot 
dead near his home in Vilnius. Police 
charged Dekanidze with ordering the hit, 
and on Nov. 10 he was convicted of “delib- 
erate murder” by a three-judge panel. Now 
Dekanidze sits in Lukiskes Prison awaiting 
execution and protesting his innocence. Po- 
lice investigating the case think they have 
stumbled onto an international network of 
Russian mobsters, but they haven't yet 
found the big boss. 

Dekanidze’s incarceration 


f: HIS BLACK-AND-GRAY-STRIPED PRISON 


signals a 
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A natural haven: A Lithuanian agent arrests an alleged member 
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crackdown on organized crime. 
Lithuania has become a center 
for mafia activity according to 
Lithuania’s chief prosecutor, 
Arturas Paulauskas. Located 
conveniently between Russia 
and the West, it makes a natural 
haven for smugglers of every- 
thing from narcotics to stolen 
strategic metals. Lithuanian 
crime figures have sophisticat- 
ed intelligence networks and 
connections to Russian mafiosi 
in Europe, Israel and the Unit- 
ed States. So flagrant was the 
lawbreaking that the govern- 
ment decided it needed to make 
an example of someone. “We 
reached a critical point,” says 
Paulauskas. “We had to show 
whether it was they who are 
winning, or the state.” 

Georgy Dekanidze says his 
son is the victim of a kangaroo 
court. According to him, the 
Dekanidzes are just clever busi- 
nessmen who got rich, in part, 
by selling Russian timber in the West and 
importing Western computers to Russia. 
“Pm no godfather of any nonexistent ma- 
fia,” says Georgy, a husky Georgian whose 
hands sparkle with gold bracelets and two 
diamond rings set in platinum and gold. He 
sits across a black desk from a TV screen 
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that monitors foot traffic in the hall out- 
side; thickset men guard his door. “I’m a 
normal person, not a devil in black,” he 
says. Dekanidze says he started a sewing 
cooperative in the early days of Soviet re- 
form. Then with the breakdown of the Sovi- 
et system, Russian-Lithuanian 
border controls collapsed, and 
there was no functioning tax 
system. “It was easy to make a 
lot of money,” says Georgy. 

In Lithuania chaos has creat- 
ed opportunity. At auctions to 
privatize state businesses goons 
force bidders to withdraw, 
leaving mafia bosses to buy up 
the best properties. Million- 
dollar transactions, routinely 
conducted in cash, lead to fraud 
and nonpayment of debts. This 
in turn makes room for private 
enforcement of such agree- 
ments. “When you have a col- 
lapse of government and total 
incompetence, people appear 
who can organize themselves 
and influence the lives of oth- 
ers,” says Georgy Dekanidcze. “I 
can’t say if this is good or bad.” 

Police say it has certainly 
been good for Dekanidze. They 
allege that he used ties with the 
underground in the early days of 
his business to “acquire” goods 
from state factories. In early No- 
vember, German officials told 
the Lithuanian government of a 
possible plot to blow up its nu- 
clear power plant; Lithuanian 
newspapers alleged that Dekan- 
idze made the threat in the event 
his son got the death penalty—a 
charge he calls “absurd.” 

Last week the government 
announced a suspension of all 
death sentences, and there will 
be a review of all pending 
cases. The decision to prose- 
cute Boris had a strong political 
motive; the government hung 
its case on the testimony of one 
hit man from the Vilnius Bri- 
gade who turned state’s evi- 
dence. The Lingys murder 
investigation has, according to 
police, uncovered signs of 
an organized-crime network 
stretching from Singapore to 
Vilnius and the predominant- 
ly Russian neighborhood of 
Brighton Beach, in Brooklyn, N.Y. But lack 
of international official coordination has 
allowed local crime figures to cover their 
tracks. In the murky dealings of the former 
Soviet Union, it’s nearly impossible to find 
the real godfather. 


DorinDA ELLIOTT in Vilnius 
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Spending: Questioning 
the worth of U.S. aid 


... has spent an estimated two trillion 

dollars of the American taxpayers’ 
money, much of it going down foreign rat- 
holes to countries that constantly oppose us 
in the United Nations, and many which 
rejected concepts of freedom.” With that 
postelection blast, Sen. Jesse Helms put the 
White House on notice that he’s saddling 
up a favorite hobby horse as he prepares to 
chair the powerful Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. A guide to the foreign- 
aid rodeo: 


T- SO-CALLED FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Israel ($3 billion). A sacred cow. But 
Helms casually remarked in one recent in- 
terview that he’d like to shift the aid from 
the State Department, which he views as a 
nest of liberal elitists, to the Pentagon; cur- 
rently the two share the Israel account. Ul- 
timately, Helms may move to cap the 
amount of money allocated to Israel, Egypt, 
Jordan and the Gaza Strip, a total of $6 
hillion—about half of all U.S. foreign aid. 
Republicans will try to block any effort to 
deploy U.S. troops on the Golan Heights as 
part of an Israeli-Syrian peace settlement. 


The former Soviet Union ($850 million). 
Red meat. Deputy Secretary of State Strobe 
Talbott, who lobbied strenuously for the aid 
at the start of Clinton’s term, will have a 
rough ride on Capitol Hill defending what 
some conservatives see as a mistaken tilt 


toward Russia. Helms wants to issue loans, 
not grants, and to demand mineral rights to 
Russian chromium, diamonds and gas as 
collateral; he would help create a banking 
system but slash direct foreign aid, called 
“development aid,” which he considers the 
main foreign-aid “rathole.” Conservatives 
also want to fund such private groups as the 
Polish Enterprise Fund and the Russian 
Enterprise Fund instead of government bu- 
reaucracies. But about half of the $1.6 billion 
appropriated for Russia last 
year, much of it still unspent, 
was for nuclear disarmament, a 
cause Helms supports. The ad- 
ministration will argue that an 
attack on the aid package could 
prompt Russian nationalists to 
turn anti-American, threaten- 
ing the new thaw between the 
cold-war rivals. 


tional 


‘Peacekeeping? The United 
Nations is involved in 15 such 
operations around the world; 
Haiti, the next, has so far cost 
Washington 1.4 billion alone, Helins’s staff- 
ers say. Republicans in Congress are angry 
that they weren't consulted about the oper- 
ation, and predict that most of the Gls will 
be off the island before U.N. troops arrive. 
U.N. ambassador Madeleine Albright may 
not be able to continue to commit to U.N. 
peacekeeping operations and expect Con- 
gress to find the money later. In the House, 
the Republicans’ “Contract With America” 
calls for a law requiring that the president 
certify to Congress that each peacekeeping 
operation is of vital national interest. Re- 


Helms calls 
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interna- 


agencies 
hotbeds of 
socialism 


publicans also want to cut Washington’s 


share of U.N. peacekeeping operations, 
now more than 30 percent of a $3.2 billion 
budget, to 25 percent. 


International organizations. U.S. contri- 
butions to the World Bank, International 
Monetary Fund and such United Nations 
agencies as the U.N. Development Fund 
will come in for intense scrutiny; Helms 
considers them hotbeds of socialism and 
anti-Americanism. Birth-control policy will 
be one litmus test; the senator 
opposes U.S. support for pro- 
grams that condone abortion. 
Support for America’s adver- 
saries will be another; Helms 
aides have attacked the $120 
million annual U.S. subsidy for 
the Development Fund because 
it conducts programs in Libya. 
He may also challenge funding 
of emergency humanitarian 
disaster relief ($170 million) and 
the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency 
Fund ($100 million). 

Few fellow Republicans share Helms’s 
radical opposition to all foreign aid. Aid 
spending represents only .14 percent of the 
gross national product, the smallest such 
contribution of any of the 12 main donor 
countries, and 70 percent of it actually goes 
to domestic contractors and farmers. The 
Agency for International Development, the 
main U.S. aid agency, already has cut its 
budget by 20 percent since George Bush left 
office. When the dust settles, most of the 
programs will still be standing. 


Tom MASLAND with 
JANE WHITMORE in Washington 


South Africa: The Color of Money 


HE PEOPLE AT BLACK SASH 
Toe they smelled discrimina- 

tion. Traditionally led by white 
women, the South African organization 
had worked for nearly four decades to 
overturn apartheid. Its network of coun- 
seling centers—which are used mainly 
by blacks —had received financing from 
the U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment since 1986. But this year was 
difterent. When it applied for a $500,000 
grant, AID said no. A few other white- 
led groups were also turned away. Yet 
money was available for organizations 
run by blacks. 

Former grant recipients and AID 
staffers have raised charges of reverse 
racism — making headlines in South Afri- 
ca. AID officials say they’re only follow- 
ing U.S. laws that require a percentage of 


AID contracts to be earmarked for mi- 


nority-led groups. AID’s critics retort 
that the problem isn’t the laws but the 
way AID interprets them. Paul Neifert, a 
former AID official who spent nearly 
three years in the agency’s Pretoria of- 
fice, recalls a 1992 meeting at which a 
senior official discussed AID’s “new 
Afro-centric direction.” Senior AID offi- 
cials deny any impropriety and point out 
that investigations this year turned up no 
evidence of bias. 

But Rep. Daniel Burton, the Republi- 
can who will probably chair the House 
subcommittee on Africa, plans to take a 
closer look at AID practices. “It’s so far 
very evident that money is being used for 
black groups,” he says. “We will be look- 
ing at whether AID is discriminating or 
not.” If the agency is found guilty, he 
warns, assistance to South Africa could 
fall under the congressional cleaver. 
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